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fancy to lodge with a myfterious Mr. W-----, againft

whom he was warned by persons at the inn and other
casual acquaintances. It was rumoured that Mr.

W-----was a murderer. The young man was not

dismayed. He took the lodgings, and for a few
weeks lived happily under the roof of this ill-reputed
landlord, whom he found reserved, but gentle and
courteous and touchingly grateful to the Granger
who had defied his outlawry. It is probable that
Bulwer, who was an adept at weaving threads of ex-
perience into the pattern of his narratives, recalled

this episode of the wicked Mr, W-----when he came

to describe the suspicion in which the solitary Eugene
Aram was locally held.

That another incident of his ftay made reappearance
in a later fiction is so much more than probable as to be
certain. On a long excursion from Ambleside he was
benighted at a lonely cottage near (perhaps) Waftwater.
This time the hoSt was sinister indeed, and a&ually
planned to kill his guc&, while sleeping, with a bill-
hook. The boy showed great spirit and cowed the
half-witted ruffian to blubbering submission; but he
felt the effefts for a long while, and in the opening
scene of ErntSl Maltravers^ where Darvil and his ac-
complice make an attempt on the life of the young
Granger, he was undoubtedly drawing on the memory
of his own nerve-racking experience.

Excursions apart, the weeks at Ambleside were
spent in close reading of his two books, in making
notes for possible written work, and Jn hours of walk-
ing on the fells or rowing his landlord's boat about
the lake. He took readily to prolonged and thought-
ful solitude; and though to modern minds the ex-
travagant devotion of the Bulwerian hero to hours
of &udy and to the declamation of verbose philosophy
is tiresome and unreal, there was probably more
a&uality in these portraits of rhetorical prodigies than